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On the cover are shown four of the five students who 
received Bachelor of Divinity degrees from St. Lawrence — 
University at the 96th commencement exercises, Sunday, 
June 8. In the picture, left to right, are: Dr. Ellis E. 
Pierce of the Theological School faculty; Robert Sterling, 
Everett, Mass., Walter Woodman, Biddeford, Maine; 
Paul W. Larsen, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul Husted, Nichol- 
ville, N. Y. and Dr. Max A. Kapp, assistant dean of the 
Theological School. Absent was Francis G. Rockwell, 
Parishville, N. Y., who also earned the B.D. degree. All 
five are entering the Universalist ministry. In addition to 
these ‘“‘ministers-elect,” the School awarded Professional 
Certificates in Religious Education to Clarice Virginia 
Baird, Elsie Janet Hartzell, Lena Pedulla, and Walter 


Woodman. 


Kiyoshi Katagi is a teacher in Ochanomizu University 
for Women and the author of a textbook for junior high 
schools, World Peace, which sold sixty thousand copies 
during the first year. Tamio Kawakami is now secretary 
to his father, Professor Jotaro Kawakami, a prominent 
leader of the Social Democratic Party. He was formerly 
Secretary of the Institute for Permanent Peace. These 
two authors recently collaborated, with two other writers, 
on a handbook dealing with war and peace and the de- 
velopment of a world community. Universalists, wit 
their bonds of fellowship with fellow liberals in Japan 
will be especially interested in this article, Fapanese 
Striving for Peace Foundation. 


Llewellyn Fones makes the all too valid point that by 
no means are all of our best preachers in the pulpit in this 
generation in, Writer and Critic Teach Religion. 


Carleton M. Fisher, director of the Universalist Service 
Committee, in his illustrated essay on, “... 4nd Ye Vis 
ited Me’’, tells the warm human story of the work of ou 
Service Committee is doing in Germany in co-operation 
with the Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 


Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New York City, sent us 
the story of 4 Memorial to Frank Oliver Hall. 


Who Cares? is an inspiring story of a group of Univer- 
salist and other liberal young people who care enough 
about the welfare of less fortunate people to spend this 
summer in strenuous work camp activities in a German 
youth camp. 


William Wallace Rose points out the danger of wea 


and sentimental wishful thinking among churchmen in 
his essay, No, All Churches Are Not Alike. 
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Black and White, and Also a Spectrum 


NCE upon a time, there was a artist who was 
enamored of jet black and pure white pigments. 
was a good draftsman and so enjoyed great fame 
painter of silhouettes. But, unfortunately, he 
ume insanely intoxicated with his ultimate 
rasts and insisted on painting everything in 
> black and white. He finally painted a black 
whose j Jet rays rose on a stark white landscape. 
t was just before they led him away to the 
chiatric ward. 
le hope it is not, but this fable might be a sym- 
of our high tension society. Like the mad 
ter who lost the wealth of the spectrum and 
ited with no color or all color together, we seem 
zerously near to losing our powers of moral 
mction. In every morning paper someone is 
ng his opponent either a reckless reactionary or 
Id or even subversive radical. 
Wwe continue this senseless war of nerves in 
‘ch and business and politics, we shall go 
vidually and collectively mad and destroy 
society. 
'e need to remind ourselves sharply that at least 
basic attitudes have always contended for 
macy in human behavior and social organiza- 
These are the radical, the liberal, the con- 
ative, and the outright reactionary. Among 
of integrity and good will progress is hammered 
on the anvil of controversy between these basic 
uudes. 
he radical seeks to go the roots of evil, real or 
rined, and by large and impatient action sweep 
yay. He has always been checked by the liberal 
seeks the rational middle way. The reaction- 
selfish or content, or just plain afraid, seeks to 
tn to the imagined good old days. He, in his 
» has been pulled along by the intelligent 
ervative. 
_this process the liberal has always valued the 
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place and function of the conservative, and the true 
conservative has likewise valued the place and 
function of the liberal. Both have been impatient 
with the extreme radical or reactionary, but have 
borne with them. 

Within these major divisions have been all sorts 
of variants. All together have managed to create a 
great society in North America. 

This sane process of growth through the free play 
of ideas is disappearing from among us. Men now 
call each other “blankety-blank communists” or 
“blankety-blank-blank fascists”. 

It is high time we waked from this nightmare. 
We have let the Russian totalitarians so play upon 
our fears and suspicions that we are becoming al- 
most pathologically suspicious of each other. 

There are more colors in our spectrum than black 
and white. We had better begin using them soon! 
We are a strong resourceful people, and most of us 
still retain the necessary modicum of integrity and 
good will. Democracy can defend itself successfully, 
maintain itself wholesomely, and develop itself 

ontinuously only in an atmosphere of freedom and 
mutual trust. 

How can we reconstruct our former trust and 
freedom? Where shall we begin? Who can do the 
job? YOU! 

Men and women committed to religion are under 
the moral imperative to make distinctions in thought 
and action, distinctions which are purged of preju- 
dice, stupidity, fear and suspicion. If you do your 
part, you will be an example and a source of strength 
to others. There is no magic easy way out of our 
present madness, but there is a way and you hold 
the key to that way. 

A renewal of faith in integrity and a ‘renewal of 
clear moral distinctions by the rank and file of us 
can alone save us from the mad downward spiral. 

*x* * * 
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ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL TO BE REBUILT 


"THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES of the Theological 

School of St. Lawrence University meeting at 
Canton, New York, June 6 and 7, voted to accept 
the report of the Ways and Means Committee ap- 
pointed last winter to study the future of the 
School. This vote assured the rebuilding of the 
Theological School on the campus of St. Lawrence 
University. It also authorized the inauguration of 
a financial campaign for not less than two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars for rebuilding and in- 
creasing the endowment. 

The generous and cordial co-operation of the 
administration and trustees of the University has 
made possible adequate and comfortable tempo- 
rary quarters for classrooms, library space and 
offices beginning in September. Since the fire which 
burned out Fisher Hall last December, the college 
has shared its own inadequate classroom space with 
the Theological School. 

In all, ten students were graduated from the 
School this Commencement. Five were awarded 
diplomas and certificates of professional compe- 
tence in religious education and five were awarded 
the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. All five of the 
Bachelors of Divinity have entered the Universalist 
ministry. A freshman class for next fall is already 
partially enrolled. 

The financial drive about to be started will be 
part of a long term plan which will provide not only 
a néw building and an increased endorsement but 
which also envisions eventual accumulation of re- 
sources for an increase in faculty from the present 
number of four full time instructors to six ‘and 
finally putting the School on a complete graduate 
basis. 

The Theological School at St. Lawrence was 
founded in 1856. The College of Letters and 
Sciences is the child of the school. In this crisis, 
the College, in spite of its own pressing problems, 
has rallied to the aid of its parent body in more 
ways than can be enumerated. The corporation 
of St. Lawrence University which controls the col- 
lege is, of course, non-sectarian and has been since 
1910. There remains and will always remain, how- 
ever, a strong family tie between these two depart- 
ments of the University. In this family feeling is 
strength for both College and Theological School 
for the long future. The Theological School is 
owned and controlled by Universalists. Therefore, 
the major responsibility for the support of the 
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reread Matthew 23: 13-37. It is sobering 1 


School rests with individual Universalists, Univ 
salist churches and organizations. To all such, 
trustees and faculty of the Theological School le 
with confidence for greatly increased financial suf 
port which shall enable us to build a greater Thi 
logical School at St. Lawrence. 


JOHN DEWEY 
"THE death of John Dewey, June 1, remoy 


from this earth an outstanding leader in philo 
phy and education. . 

Other men have been and are much more widé 
known, but no single leader of our time has ff 
fluenced so many people in so many lands. } 
John Dewey humanized philosophic thinking a 
both educational theory and practice. The scho 
of China and Japan, Russia, Turkey, and Mex 
as well as our own have been profoundly influeng 
by his theories and experiments. 

Like all great leaders, Dr. Dewey suffered 
fate of having both his philosophy and his edu 
tional principles misunderstood and distorted 
practice. Some of the so-called “progressive edu@ 
tion” practiced in the name of his theories shock 
and distressed him. Some of the philosophic fadi 
of our contemporary reactionary intellectual. wo 
belittle the Dewey approach. Time will pre 
these critics wrong. 

The man John Dewey himself was the 
demonstration of the validity of his’ philosop 
for he continued to be a growing person to the 
end of his ninety-two years. 


MISTAKING SECTARIANISM FOR 
RELIGION 


ANNOUNCING a forthcoming sermon on 
taking Sectarianism for Religion in his pat 
paper, The Restoration Reporter, the Rev. Harn 
Gehr says: 
Organized religion must be a means, neve 

an end! One is a “good Universalist”’ in orde 
that he may be a better Christian; he is a bette 
Christian‘so that he may be a finer person. O 
all human failure none is more gross than to b 

a “good Presbyterian,” a “good Unitarian,” | 
“good Catholic” or a “good” sectarian of an} 
variety, and not be a good person. Read Mat 
thew 23: 13-37. 
That paragraph is a good sermon iesele and 
needed by all proponents of organized relig 
And yes, we did take the preacher’s advice. — 


The Christiane 


japanese Striving for Peace Foundation 


iyoshi Katagi and Tamio Kawakami 


Now that Japan is once more a sovereign country, few issues are 
more significant to her people and the world than that of educa- 
tion for peace. The following report, released by Worldover Press, 


( 
| 
S a result of the ultra-nationalism promoted 
© among the Japanese people for many years, 
is said that their greatest weakness is their poor 
iderstanding of international relations. This is 
ue even in academic circles. 
Although the voluminous Theory of World Law, 
‘atten by Dr. Kotaro Tanaka, famous Catholic 
rist and former Minister of Education (now Chief 
istice of the Supreme Court), can be men- 
med as an excellent study of which Japan may be 
oud before the world. Reportedly soon to be 
anslated in America, it is a rare, isolated example. 
or can it be said to deal objectively and compre- 
nsively with this vast field. 
Before the war, in our universities, unlike those 
America, the subject of International Relations 
d been dealt with only fragmentarily in several 
parate courses, such as International Law, Inter- 
tional Finance, and Diplomatic History. [In 
neral, the same thing is still true of most U. S. 
lleges and universities. — Editors, World-over 
ess. It is not surprising, therefore, that there has 
peared hardly any valuable work, with few 
ceptions. 
Recently, however, the time has become ripe for 
e establishment of a chair of International Rela- 
ms, International Politics, or International Organ- 
ition, in universities and colleges. Those inter- 
ted in this field are anxious to get good handbooks 
d documents, and there is eagerness to make use 
such works as Norman Hill’s International Rela- 
ims, Frederic L. Schuman’s International Politics, 
d Hans Morgenthau’s Politics Among Nations. 
1e appearance of good scholars in this field is the 
gent need of the time for Japan. 
A striking change has taken place in common 
ucation. The introduction of a modern school 
stem has upset the older moral standards and 
ucational approaches. Before the war, “The 
yperial Rescript on Education,” promulgated by 
nperor Meiji (1890) had long been the sacred 
oral standard for the people in general and for the 
pils in particular. The main object of prewar 
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is written by two Japanese who have been at the center of post-war 
education for world citizenship and friendly international relations. 


education, thus, was to cultivate the virtues of loyal 
subjects both in time of war and peace. 


New Ideals 


On the contrary, postwar education, based on the 
New Constitution and the Fundamental Law of 
Education, has concentrated on building up peace- 
loving and democratic citizens. For the Japanese 
people determined, in the New Constitution of 
1946, to make a fresh start as a democratic nation 
and to seek peace for all time through international 
co-operation, renouncing war as a sovereign right of 
the country. In the new curriculum, a course in 
Social Problems took the place of the Morals course, 
and the promotion of international understanding 
became the most important unit of the nation’s 
educational program. 

In order to push this type of education in the 
classroom, many meetings were held throughout 
the country. Among these, two deserve particular 
mention. First, the “Work Shop for Middle School 
Education” has been conducted annually by the 
Education Ministry and the local boards so as to 
work out a practical program for each year since 
1949. In that year, for example, a great many 
selected teachers from various places gathered in 
eight regional centers and discussed the program for 
the promotion of international understanding dur- 
ing 1950. 

These points were major topics: (1) “War begins 
in the minds of men; therefore the stronghold of 
peace must be built in the minds of men.” (2) “If 
any dispute should not be settled peaceably, civili- 
zation would be seriously damaged.” (3) “Our 
daily life is connected with the world, mentally and 
materially.” (4) “The development of science and 
technology has deepened the interdependence of all 
the world’s nations.”’ (5) ‘It is a basic condition 
for peace that we should have a warm understand- 
ing of other peoples, regardless of race, sex, language 
or religion.” 

Second, the conference on education which was 


held for three days in the fall of 1951 by the Japan- 
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ese Association of Teachers, representing a member- 
ship of four hundred thousand, aroused wide 
attention anrong-the general public. The confer- 
ence published a detailed report showing the will ‘of 
all the teachers for more effective peace education 
in the face of increasing talk about war. The 
Association later decided to initiate a great cam- 
paign against war toys as one means of stifling the 
growth of militarism. But it was revealed by the 
conference, on the other hand, that the teachers 
suffered from a scarcity of material on international 
understanding. 

Steady steps are nevertheless being taken to 
make up for such gaps in peace education. In 1951, 
a book entitled, The Children of the Atom Bomb, 
aroused a sensation in the public mind. This is a 
selected collection of letters and memoirs by more 
than two thousand children who had experienced 
the blast at Hiroshima. Again, an inquiry into 
“Tension” by Prof. Odaka of Tokyo University 
and supported by UNESCO is unique in covering 
the causes of tensions which make for international, 
social, and family conflicts. Not to be neglected is 
the formation of an active group named the Society 
on the Problem of Peace, undertaken by about 
fifty leading Japanese scholars. 


Pronouncement by Fifty Scholars 


These fifty scholars gathered in November, 1948, 
under the leadership of Dr. Nosei Abe (former 
Minister of Education, now President of the 
Gakushuin School); Dr. Hyoe Ouchi (President of 
Hosei University); Dr. Ikutaro Shimizu (sociolo- 
gist); and Dr. Shigendo Tsuru (economist). After 
a study of a UNESCO statement on the causes of 
nationalist aggression and the conditions required 
for international understanding, they issued, in 
January, 1949, a Statement by the Scientists of Fapan 
on the Problem of Peace. Since then, they have 
issued several statements on peace in Sekai, (The 
World), an influential monthly journal published 
by the Iwanami Company. 

These scholars now reject Japanese rearmament 
and denounce the use of bases for American forces. 
They demand a peace treaty not only with the 
Western powers, but with Red China and the 
Soviet Union. The sentiment of the main forces in 
the educational world is greatly affected by these 
statements. 

All this, of course, shows the profound influence 
of the New Constitution. The dream of Japan as a 
nation imagined by the drafters of the New Consti- 
tution was, to quote General MacArthur, “the 
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Switzerland of the Orient,” 
self-defense. 

But since the Korean conflict, the situation ha 
again been greatly altered. John Foster Dulle 
chief architect of the peace treaty, has repeatedly 
emphasized the duty and right of Japan to collectiv 
defense. This means the invalidation of the Ney 
Constitution. And so a time of great difficulty 
confronts the Japanese educational world. 


without power fo 


WANTED: A POLICE STATE! 


Americans would do well to:ponder more search 
ingly what is happening to the traditional concept 
of American democracy as a result of the hystericz 
fear of Russia. A year and a half ago, in an artic] 
in the 4tlantic, Archibald MacLeish pointed ov 
in detail the extent to which this country is governe 
by Russia as a result of that fear. One of the mos 
disturbing recent illustrations of how right he wa 
is found in the facts uncovered by a poll of 16,80 
high school students in thirty-five states revealin 
that a majority favored what is in essence a poli¢ 
state for America. 

No wonder Dr. H. H. Remmers of Purdu 
University called the result “frightening,” an 
added that those results came as a consequence ¢ 
“considerable hysteria whipped up on the suppres 
sion of communism and the reaction against pre 
gressive education.” Dr. Remmers conducted t 
poll as head of Purdue’s Division of Educationa 
Research. The blanks filled out by the students i 
answer to crucial issues showed the following: 

1. 60 per cent of those polled believe police ¢ 
“other groups” should censor or ban books, paper 
movies, radio at their discretion. ‘ 

2. 58 per cent believe police are justified in usir 
third-degree methods to make a prisoner talk. 

3. 55 per cent favor complete censorship of th 
press. Twenty-six per cent believe police should b 
able to enter and search homes without warrani 
and 25 per cent are against the right of peaceft 
assembly. . . 

Forty-nine per cent contended that large masse 
of people are incapable of deciding for themsely 
what is good or best for them. } 

Do clergymen think such facts are worth preacl 
ing about? Does it sound to anyone like tota 
tarianism? ; 
—Guy Emery SHIPLER 

in The Churchm 


Order All Books, 16 Beacon Street, Bos 
The Christian | 


Vriter and Critic Teach Religion 


lewellyn Jones 
‘VERY so often one hears a minister complain 
| of the present-day public indifference toward 
message of the church and toward religion and 
als in general. And in fact many, many min- 
srs, especially in the “liberal”, churches do preach 
sparse congregations. However, I am sure that 
> reason for this is not public indifference to 
igious and ethical questions, but what a class- 
ascious minister would call unfair competition. 
better way of stating it would be to call it a shift 
the process of natural selection, for the invaders 
the minister’s field are for the most part un- 
iscious of what they are doing. They are the 
thors and literary critics, and many of them 
ay that they have any ethical intentions. And 
ne of them who do have ethical intentions, 
ether they set forth the ethics of individual 
eetness or of Marxian class-dogma, trip over their 
n intentions and fail as artists. 
Nevertheless, the serious writers and critics do 
pict and criticize human conduct and there is no 
‘ting away from it, and it is from them that 
idern men and women are learning their ethics 
d even their religion. Some ministers realize this 
d devote as much of their public speaking time 
reviewing current books as they do to preaching 
mons. Take Preston B. Bradley of Chicago, for 
imple, whose Wednesday book talk audience is, 
magine, about as large and as faithful as is his 
nday congregation. 
his, of course, was obvious to me when I made 
living by reviewing books. Whatever the theory 
zht be—and the stylish theory at that time was 
it art had nothing to do with morals — the prac- 
> of all the serious writers, of prose and verse, 
s, in Matthew Arnold’s phrase, criticism of life. 
ave been thinking about it again lately because 
ave just received from Portland, Oregon, a small 
ume entitled, Books Are People: A Bookman’s 
do, by Ethel R. Sawyer. And some few years 
), | received another work, We Who Honor Books, 
the same author. Both are posthumous collec- 
ns of the essays, talks, and notes, many not 
etofore published, of the woman who, at the 
ie of her death in 1942, was librarian of the 
»wsing Room of the University of Oregon Library. 
e Jast-mentioned was published in a limited 
tion by the Dogwood Press of Seattle, Wash- 
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ington, for the Pacific Northwest Library Associa- 
tion, and by now is probably unobtainable. But 
Books Are People has just been issued by Alan 
Swallow, Denver, Colorado. 

For librarians, these books rnust come as a start- 
ling revelation of how exciting and how creative 
their jobs may become if they bring imagination 
to bear upon them. The youngest assistant 
librarian, in the smallest public library, however, 
can talk to her public, adult and juvenile, about 
books, and to her professional associates about the 
possibilities of their job, or can write a local news- 
paper book column as Miss Sawyer did for the 
Portland Oregonian. 

And for the rest of us, including ministers who 
may like to see how a lay person handles moral 
and spiritual questions, this later book will appeal 
as a beautiful example of how objectivity, realism, 
and non-partisanship can characterize an attitude 
which is fundamentally religious. Let me end by 
only one quotation showing how Miss Sawyer 
treated the question which of late years in America 
has been both the most burning and the least 
illuminated public question of our national life, 
to wit, loyalty: 

“And what is loyalty? It is not to be taught 
like the multiplication table. Loyalty is a flower 
of the personality, it is an expression of intellectual, 
spiritual, and social attitudes. True loyalty is an 
inner state of trust and pride and an outward ex- 
pression of an inner grace. There are two ways of 
inducing loyalty, one being to wrap the person or 
object or idea to be venerated in innumerable bands 
of ceremonial sanctity and keep it awesomely un- 
touchable. This first attitude demands certain atti- 
tudes toward it, and punishes severely, with social 
ostracism, or with death, even, in obstinate cases, 
any tendency to investigate the claims or the state 
of preservation of the object of veneration. The 
other method is to show the living ideal with limbs 
decently clad by tradition, if you will, but unfettered 
by precedent and free to grow, to more, even, in 
response to new stimuli, and to enlist loyalty in the 
task of keeping the object to be venerated fit to win 
loyalty rather than in demanding ritualistic genu- 
flexions of the body before a lifeless mummy, no 
matter how great ‘the king’ may have been in 


his day.” 
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Carleton M. Fis! 


[IX the vastly overcrowded cities and towns ¢ 
Western Germany, there are countless peop 
including aged folk and working mothers with larg 
families who would not be receiving any nursin 
care at all in their great hours of need, were they 
not visited by one of a new corps of Volunteer Ho 
Nurses, recruited and trained by Arbeiterwohlfahn 
one of Germany’ s finest social welfare agencies. 
The establishment of this important program wé 
the result of conferences held between Arbeite 
wohlfahrt and Universalist Service Committee lea¢ 
ership, who saw the need for providing a nursi 
service to those who were in need or who had f 
convalesce in their homes after surgery, due to t 
extreme overcrowding of limited hospital facilitié 
on the German scene. 
This joint project, aimed at the eventual develoy 
ment of a large corps of volunteer visiting nursé 
throughout Germany, was initiated in the fall 
1951 when the first Institutes on Home Nursi 
Care were held at the Social Work School in Man 
heim and at the Social Education Institute 
Arbeiterwohlfahrt in Berlin. Sixty women volun 
teers participated in these first two institute 
representing communities in nearly all the Laende 
of the Federal Republic, as well as the eastern ani 
western sectors of Berlin. 
The training program, under the over-all directios 
and management of Dr. Elfriede Goldacker of th 
Seminar for Social Professions in Mannhein 
attempted to provide each volunteer worker wii 
an understanding about the care of the sick, hor 
management, nutrition and food purchasing, pra 


ited Me.” 


| behavior problems (working with children in 
home), social insurance laws, the general func- 
of the welfare agency in the community with 
‘cial emphasis upon home care. 
dditional institutes (held in Berlin and Arnsberg 
ng January and February) added to the number 
olunteer women who are now serving as trained 
ers of local community home-nursing care pro- 
ns throughout the country. It is the plan of 
eiterwohlfahrt and the Universalist Service Com- 
tee to conduct a series of “‘follow-up” institutes 
ng the fall and winter of 1952-53, at which 
2 all those volunteers who have been involved 
he first year of the program may come together 
surposes of evaluation and exploring methods of 
roving the total effort. 
merican Universalists, through their co-opera- 
with an outstanding German welfare agency 
today visiting the sick in many German homes, 
he persons of dedicated volunteer workers who 
'e a deep concern for persons. This is interna- 
al relations at their best, and represents the 
1 of effort which, in the long run, will bring 
at the realization of world community. 
otte Lemke, director of Arbeiterwohlfahrt, com- 
ts as follows: ‘“‘We would say, in all sincerity, 
yur friends of the Universalist Service Com- 
‘ee, that we are eternally grateful that you have 
le possible our beginnings 1 in entering this new 
_of service. It is our hope that many families 
receive help and that many persons in need 
be aided.” 


* * * 


A Memorial to Frank Oliver Hall 


HE SUNDAY MORNING service at the 


Church of the Divine Paternity on April 20 / 
was a memorial to Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, beloved 


minister of this church for thirty years. It was the 
occasion of the dedication of a tablet which has 
been placed in the sanctuary in his memory, and 
of a commemoration of his life and works. 

In his sermon, 4 Great Liberal Christian Leader, 
Dr. Benjamin B. Hersey, onetime student of Dr. 
Hall, reviewed some of the principal events of this 
long life of service to church and community. 
Recollections of a rich and meaningful friendship 
were shared with the congregation by one of Dr. 
Hall’s former colleagues in liberal religion, Dr. 
John Haynes Holmes. 

“He was in the great tradition of Murray and 
Ballou, Chapin and Eaton,” said Dr. Holmes. 
“His was a message of liberation, peace and broth- 
erhood. He had gentleness and sweetness of spirit, 
and he was both preacher and pastor. He preached 
with power, passion and authority, and he was a 
friend to the core of his being. He never refused a 
call for help, and my last recollection of him is of 
meeting him trudging about in love, caring for his 
people.” 

Dr. Holmes first knew Dr. Hall when, as a student 


at Harvard, he listened to the fiery young Univer- 


salist minister from North Cambridge. Dr. Hall 
later came to New York, to be followed within a 
few years by the young Holmes. They were joined 
in their liberalism by Rabbi Stephen Wise and the 
trio came to be known as “the three musketeers of 
the spirit”. Together they were a strong moral 
and spiritual force in the city of their day. 

“He was a dear man,” said Dr. Holmes, ‘‘a great 
public speaker, and a veritable Abraham Lincoln 
of the spirit.’ 

Mrs. Dorothy Hall Morris of Washington, D. fe, 
daughter of Dr. Hall, was present for the occasion 
and unveiled the tablet in memory of her father at 
the dedication ceremony. 

The tablet was presented to the congregation by 
Dr. Warren Smadbeck, Chairman of the Memorial 
Committee. It was accepted for the parish by 
Hartford Beaumont, President of the Board of 
Trustees. Mr. Beaumont presented Mrs. Alice 
Gastony Kemeny, the designer and sculptor of the 
memorial tablet, and the ceremony was brought to 
an end with a prayer by Dr. Hersey. 
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The memorial tablet, which bears the likeness 
Dr. Hall in profile, his name, and the dates of 
birth and death, is of bronze, ‘outlined i in an exqu 
ite leaf design. It is the work of Alice Kemer 
widely known as an artist in Europe and Amerit 
and a member of the Church of the Divine Patet 
ity. The tablet is placed on the front wall of f 
auditorium at the left of the chancel, and is a fitti 
memorial to a great man. 
It is the wish of the people of this church, ho 
ever, further to honor the memory of Dr. Hall 
establishing a scholarship in the amount of f 
thousand dollars at Tufts College, to be known 
the Frank Oliver Hall Scholarship. Annour 
ment of this project was made at the Mer 
Service, and it is hoped that the task may be e 
pleted and the scholarship founded within 
year. Thus, the memory of a great liberal Ch 
tian leader will be perpetuated in the lives of | 
who knew and loved him, and in the lives of t 
who seek the truth he sought and taught. 


Y 


Dorothy E. Petersen 


HE question of orphans, youth, and hungry old 
age, “Who cares?”’, which echoes across Europe 
he wake of World War II, has been answered 
* and over again by little groups of volunteer 
kers. With pick and shovel, medical, educa- 
al and social skills, and a desire to share in 
ding European life, these workers shared their 
ey, time and energy with their European 
hren in tackling the job of postwar rehabilita- 
_ this shared task, the Universalist Service 
\mittee has participated in a number of ways; 
ugh the setting up of emergency relief programs 
olland and Hungary, through the establishment 
ames for DP children and youth in Germany, 
more recently, through co-operation with 
iterwohlfahrt in the development of pilot pro- 
aimed at meeting rather specific needs in the 
nan scene. 
hen the 1952 group of nine volunteer workers, 
r the direction of Dr. Gustav H. Ulrich, sails 
New York en route to Germany on July 5, it 
mark the fourth year of co-operation between 
Jniversalist Service Committee and Arbeiter- 
fahrt at the youth rehabilitation center in 
rany called, “Jugendwerk Druhwald”’. 
oups of American student volunteers have 
doin the development of “‘Jugendwerk Druh- 
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Patricia Bemis 


wald” from its early beginnings in 1948 and have 
known some of the abiding satisfactions that come 
of relatedness to a project that is bringing new hope 
into the lives of hundreds of homeless German boys. 
Erected on the site of a bombed-out munitions dump 
near Hannover, the Druhwald center has grown 
into an effective “‘boy’s town” type of community 
where workshop facilities make it possible for a 
youngster to develop vocational skills and prepare 
himself for a life’s work. Hundreds of graduates 
from “‘Jugendwerk Druhwald” are now effectively 
employed in communities throughout western Ger- 
many, and their ability and skills attest to the 
value of the educational program developed by an 
American and a German agency, both equally con- 
cerned with the question, ‘Who cares?”. 

One member of the 1952 volunteer group, Patricia 
Bemis, presently serving as director of Religious 
Education at the Murray Universalist Church in 
Attleboro, Massachusetts, has been awarded the 
Dorothy Petersen Memorial Scholarship. This 
scholarship was established in memory of Dorothy 
Petersen, who died in Europe in 1951 after three 
summers of work in the projects of Druhwald and 
at the Universalist-Unitarian homes for DP children 
and youth. 

“Pat” Bemis, widely known amongst Universalist 
youth groups for her enthusiasm and deep concern 
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for persons, will exemplify in her contact with 
European youth the fine out-going spirit and 
appreciation’ of, others that so endeared “Dotty” 
Petersen to all who knew her. 

Other members of the 1952 overseas unit will 
include Richard Romanko, University of New 
Hampshire student; Anne Sherrerd, student at New 
Jersey College, Henri and Natasha Trevelyan, 
Chicago Universalists; Janet Hartzell, St. Lawrence 
University student; Elizabeth Kane and Ruth 
Wunderlich, Wisconsin school teachers; Marian 
Page, New Hampshire public welfare worker; Dr. 
Gustav Ulrich, minister of the Universalist Church 
in Concord, New Hampshire. 


NO, ALL CHURCHES ARE NOT ALIKE! 
William Wallace Rose 


One of those little fictions which, when repeated 
often enough, becomes an accepted fact, is that all 
churches are alike these days, all religions about 
the same. 

This is wishful thinking, as anyone knows who 
knows what is taking place in theological thought. 
The reality is that in recent years the old Calvin- 
ism, the “‘old time religion,” has doubled on its trail 
and is back in our midst, preaching hell-fire and 
damnation, and the coming end of the world, with 
Jesus returning to judge the earth. 

From that ineffable evangelist, Billy Graham at 
one end, to the cool and calculating theologian, Dr. 
Reinbold Niebuhr, we have the assurance that the 
whole human race is evil, born of original sin, and 
incapable of any good except through the saving 
blood of Jesus (Graham), or the grace of God 
(Niebuhr). 

Here in our own community, various Protestant 
churches and church schools, children are being 
taught that because of their sin, inherited from 
Adam’s disobedience, the Son of God who loves 
them, had to die! The horror of the crucifixion is 
described to these little ones, and the nightmare of 
the tomb is pictured. So the child is made to feel 
guilty of the death of Jesus — “He died for you!” 

Psychologists tell us that such guilt-feelings are 
bound to be carried later into other areas of life, and 
express themselves in religious anxieties and obses- 
sions concerning emotions and thoughts that are 
perfectly natural. 

This kind of teaching is as unforgivable as it is 
unscriptural. No man or woman is born with sin 
in his or her soul. No child caused the death of 
Jesus, in his day or ours. Jesus called on men and 
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women to be perfect, even as their Father in hea 
was perfect. He must have believed the core % 
perfectability was in them, not of depravity. 

Jesus never dealt with children by terrifyi 
them; he took them into his arms and blessed the 
and reminded the grown-ups that until they turr 
and became like children in innocence, they co 
never enter the kingdom of love. He loved child 
as he did people, and wanted them to be happy. 
was his example that inspired our Universal 
forebears one hundred and fifty years ago to wr 
into their first avowal of faith — “We believe 
holiness and true happiness are inseparably cc 
nected.” They still are! 

This then is the time to believe in, be glad 
and support a Church like ours, with its high a 
happy faith in God and man, its all-inclusiy 
fellowship, and its presentation of a religion, t 
makes sense. ; 

Specifically, now is the time to say how much 
our love and loyalty, our time and strength a 
means, will be given to its present maintenance a 
its future growth. For if ever a Church was needg 
today, our Church is needed, with its faith tk 
combines the best in the Bible, with the establish 
facts of science and the psychology of everydi 
experience! 


NEW MEXICAN DRUG 
AIDS HEART SUFFERERS 


Victor Alba 


A new drug, called here tevetoidina, has been ¢ 
covered by medical experts, and experiments w 
it show it appears to be more efficacious than di 
talis for the treatment of heart ailments. 

The discovery was made by doctors working 
the Mexican Institute of Cardiology under the 
rection of Dr. Ignacio Chavez. For two year 
team of investigators labored intensively in a sea 
for this drug. The work was especially in cha 
of the Spaniard, Dr. Rafael Mendez, and the Arg 
tine, Dr. L. O. Chait. In the renowned Institt 
heart specialists from many countries gather 
work and study. At present, doctors from sixt 
nations are busy there. 

The new drug is said to take effect much 
rapidly than digitalis, producing effects in ten 
twelve thinutes after injection. Besides, it is 
tracted from plants that grow abundantly in M 
can fields, and this means a considerable saving 
money for the country, and in the long run 
other countries of the Hemsephere: (WP) | é 
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ED B. PERKINS 
‘POINTED TO RHODE 
UAND SUPERIOR COURT 


sy 


The Honorable Fred B. Perkins, 


ll-known Universalist lay leader, 
s sees Justice of the Rhode 
and Superior Court by Governor 
iberts on May 12. 

Mr. Perkins was, by a wide mar- 
1, the first choice of his fellow 
vyers of the Rhode Island Bar in 
informal poll taken earlier in the 


ir. 

Fred B. Perkins has served his 
ite as Assistant United States 
strict Attorney, Chairman of the 
blic Utilities Hearing Board, and 
> State Liquor Commission. He 
s also held the positions of secre- 
'y, treasurer and president of the 
iode Island Bar Association. 

This busy layman has never been 
» busy to serve his church. He has 
ved as president of the Rhode 
and Universalist Convention. For 


ht years, he was a member of the - 


ard of Trustees of The Universa- 
- Church of America. For six 
ars during the crucial opening 
‘iod of the then newly established 
ntral Fellowship Committee, Mr. 
rkins, in his capacity as chairman 
the Committee, framed policy and 
xcedure of primary importance 
d lasting benefit to the adminis- 
tion of our national Laws of 
memes Government and Dis- 
line. 


JOHN MacPHEE CALLED AS 
MIDWEST UNIVERSALIST 
CONFERENCE MINISTER 


The Midwest Universalist Con- 
ference will soon be one year old. 
The growth of this regional baby 
deserves recognition at this time for 
this first birthday marks the em- 

loyment of a Regional Minister. 

he Rev. John S. MacPhee, for- 
merly of the Church of the Recon- 
ciliation at Utica, New York, has 
accepted the position and will begin 
his work in September. 

Mr. MacPhee and his family will 
make their home in Mukwonago, 
Wisconsin, where he will serve as 
part-time minister to the Mukwon- 
ago Universalist Church. More than 
half of Mr. MacPhee’s time will be 
devoted to the interests of Univer- 
salist churches in Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Minnesota and Wisconsin; 
strengthening churches already es- 
tablished, helping to build new 
churches where there is interest and 
incentive, co-operating .with the 
Midwest Institute, and in general 
bringing Midwest churches and their 
respective State Conventions into 
closer relationship with the prin- 
ciples and action of The Universalist 
Church of cpa 

A program for the year beginnin 
sphere, 1952 is now ite 
lated by the Board of Directors. It 
will probably include a general meet- 
ing of the Midwest Conference. 
The date and place will be an- 
nounced later. Every church in the 
constituent states is urged to send 
representatives to this meeting. It 
should be a happy birthday party 
for the Midwest Universalist Con- 
ference. 


MASSACHUSETTS JUNIOR 
CHORISTERS’ HOUR 

The junior choirs from Univer- 
salist churches took part in the 
Junior Choristers’ Hose in the 
Murray Universalist Church, Attle- 
boro, Sunday afternoon, May 4. 

Following the Processional, the 
service was opened with an Invoca- 
tion offered by Shirley Wood of 
Attleboro. The Rev. Mason F. 
McGinness of Lowell delivered the 
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Story Sermon. The Prayer was 
offered by the Rev. Carl J. Westman 
of Gloucester. The Benediction was 
pronounced by David MacPherson. 

Junior choirs participating were 
from the Murray Church, Attle- 
boro; First Church, Canton; White 
Memorial Church, Concord, New 
Hampshire; Foxboro Universalist 
Church, Foxboro; Independent 
Christian Church, Gloucester; First 
Universalist Society, Medford; 
United Church of Norwood; Second 
Universalist Church, North Orange; 
St. Paul’s Universalist Church, 
Palmer; First Parish Church, 
Stoughton. 

The festival, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Massachusetts Univer- 
salist Convention, was planned and 
run by a committee consisting of 
Mrs. May Black Wells, the Rev. 
Edna P. Bruner; Evelyn M. Sproul, 
Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott and Patricia 
Bemis. 

The local committee chairmen 
were: Arrangements,Mrs. Allen 
Boucher and Mrs. John E. Wood; 
Refreshments, Mrs. Kenneth Mars- 
land and Mrs. Donald Cook. 


MRS. JAMES D. WYKER 
AWARDED HONORARY 
DEGREE 

Mrs. James D. Wyker, president 
of the National Council of Churches’ 
department of United Church 
Women, was awarded an_honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Divinity 
by Transylvanis College, Lexington, 
Kentucky, June 9, 1952. She is one 
of the few women in this country to 
receive such a degree. 

Mrs. Wyker is an ordained Dis- 
ciples of Christ minister, and is at 
present acting president of the 
denomination’s International Con- 
vention. 

This September Mrs. Wyker will 
represent the National Council of 
Churches’ department of United 
Church Women at the World Coun- 
cil’s commission on women’s work 
in England. 

In conferring an honorary degree 
upon her, Transylvanis College 
noted that she is making an impor- 
tant contribution to the “total 
Christian movement’. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR . 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 
St. Lawrence University 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship 


Angus H. MacLean, PhD., Dean 
Write for information 


Dr. Max A. Kapp 
3 University Avenue 
Canton, N. Y. 
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INSTALLATION 
J. ROBERT BATH was installed 


as minister of the First Universalist 
Church of Dexter, Maine, Sunday 
evening, May 4, 1952. 

The Invocation was offered by 
the Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., of 
Guilford. The Rev. Donald M. 
Hinckley of Pittsfield read the 
Scripture. The preacher of the In- 
stallation sermon was Dr. Robert 
Cummins, General Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches. The Rev. 
Walter E. Kellison, superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Maine, 
gave the charge to the Congregation. 

The Act of Installation was led 
by Millard G. Otto, president of the 
Board of Directors. Together, the 
president, the congregation and the 
minister-elect pledged themselves to 
“unite as minister and people in the 
cause of free religion.” The cere- 
mony was completed by the Prayer 
offered by the Rev. William E. 
Gardner of Bangor. ~ 

Greetings from Maine Unitarian 
churches were brought by the Rev. 
Robert H. Holmes, Associate Re- 

ional Director of Maine Unitarian 
hurches. 

The Benediction was spoken by 
Or ss minister, the Rev. J. Robert 

ath, 


LAYMEN’S SERVICE 


-AT DIVINE PATERNITY 


An insurance broker, an account- 
ant and a real estate man delivered 
sermons Laymen’s Sunday, May 
18, at the Universalist Church of 
the Divine Paternity, New York, 
as the Rev. Dr. Pa B. Hersey, 
minister, joined other parishioners 
in observing Laymen’s Sunday. 

In an annual service planned and 
conducted by laymen of the church’s 
Universalist Men’s Club, the pulpit 
was shared by Stephen W. Hopkins, 
William H. Cornell and Douglas E. 
Anderson. Others participating in 
the service included Hartford Beau- 
mont, A. A. Garcia, Stanley W. 
Moore, Roland Gammon and Albert 
G. Forbes. 


KS 
Traveler: ‘What is the use of 


timetables if the train is always 
late?” 

Stationmaster: ‘What is the use 
of our waiting rooms if they are 
never late? 

—The W aichman-Examiner 


nothing so royal as truth. 


DOOLITTLE HOME 
for the Aged . 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


Additional income is needed 
for current expenses. Annual 
dues, two dollars. Gifts grate- | 
fully received. 


Additional funds are needed — 
for maintenance. Remember 
the Home in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
FOR UNIVERSALIST PERSONS 


SUMMER SERVICES AT THE) 
FIRST UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH, ROCKPORT, 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Fuly 6—Rev. Ralph M. Barker, 
pastor. 
Fuly 13—Rev. Benjamin B. Her 
sey, D.D., The Church of 
pes Paternity, New Yo 
ity. A 
Ful 20 —Rev. Heber B. Robinsor 
irst Universalist Churches 
Beverly and Essex, Mass. 
Fuly 27—Rev. Emerson Hugh 
lone, D.D., editor of The C 
tian Leader, Boston. 
August 3, 10, 17, 24—Rev. Robert} 
M. Rice, Unity Universalis 
Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
August 3/—Rev. Ellsworth C 
eamon, D.D., Betts Memorisz 
a ay Church, Syracusé 
N : 


Visitors to the Cape Ann are 
will be made most welcome at the: 
services, which begin at 10:45 A.) 


NEW ARRIVAL 
Born to Frank William Ford ani 

Ann Postma Ford, a son, Fran 

William Ford IIT, on May 31, 195 


There is nothing so kingly as kindness, . 


The Christian Leac 


VERMONT YOUTH INSTITUTE 


'eorge Milne, Barre, the Rev. Jeffry Campbell, Pu 
poke at the banquet, and John Black, Barre. 


yt 


lice Harrison, director of Youth Activities, with Sally Betts, 
rattleboro; Rebecca Hughes, Woodstock, and Brad Ingalls, 


pringfield. 

The Vermont Youth Institute, 
mnsored by the Vermont-Quebec 
| ey cae oageiean sori SRE 
bught together fifty young people 
d cag St. Pal’. iaeeieket 
urch in Rutland, Vermont, on 
ry 3. 

Alice M. Harrison, director of 
uth Activities of The Universalist 
urch of America, opened the con- 
ence with the theme, Where You 
‘ In. The Universalist Youth 
Dehpiet Barre conducted the 
ship Service. The young people 
mnt the afternoon in eee 


sessions devoted to building youth 
rograms, with the Rev. Fenwick L. 

avitt, Jr., of Barre as leader; 
Techniques of Worship, with the 
Rev. Lynn Booth of Rutland as 
leader; and Service Projects, with 
the Rev. Clifford Stetson of Spring- 
field as leader. 

A banquet followed with the 
Association of Universalist Women 
of Rutland as hostesses. Following 
the banquet a most challenging ad- 
dress was given by the Rev. Jeffre 
W. Campbell of Putney School, 
Putney, Vermont. The conference 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


Completing Its First Century 
Planning for Its Second Century 


Nine Schools with 
Unusual Resources 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D. President 


. For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


closed with a candlelight friendship 
circle prepared and conducted by 
the young people from Woodstock, 
Vermont. 

The committee of young people 
whose co-operative efforts made this 
institute a success included: Barbara 
Call, Springfield; Tony Ralph, 
Woodstock; John Black, Barre; and 
Victor Harrison, Brattleboro; the 
Rev. Clifford Stetson, Springfield, 
and Carroll Fenwick, Jr., of Barre. 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Stapleton of 
Springfield, Mr. and Mrs. Wooding 
EF Woodstock, and Mrs. Fred Miller 
of Brattleboro, local youth fellow- 
ship advisors, also attended. Young 

eople were registered from Brattle- 
sti Springfield, Barre, Woodstock, 
and Rutland. 
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NOTICES 


ILLINOIS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 

Notice is hereby given that the 
Fellowship Committee of the Illinois 
Universalist Convention will meet 
at the New First Church Camp, 
Bridgman, Michigan, on Tuesday, 
July 8, at 1:30 P.M., to examine 
Paul W. Larsen, of Urbana, Illinois, 
for ordination under the laws of 
Fellowship of the Universalist 
Church of America. 

Srantey Mannine, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
On May 28, 1952, lay license of 
Richard K. Eaton was renewed for 
three years and Charles A. Rein- 
hardt and William DeWolfe were 
approved for ordination. Ordina- 
tion was refused Edwin C. Burl- 
ingame, and the preaching licenses 
of Edwin C. Burlingame, Alexander 
Meek and Donald W. Morgan 
expired. 
Avserr F, Zrecer, Secretary 


ANNUAL MEETING, FERRY 
BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 

The Annual Meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association, the 
fifteenth since its incorporation in 
1936, will be held at Rowland Hall, 
Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, Satur- 
day, August 16, at 3:00 P.M. 

eports will be received, the elec- 

tion of officers and one director 
for three years will take place, and 
the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may come before the 
meeting will take place. 

Following the annual meeting, a 
clambake will be held on the beach. 

This is an excellent opportunity 
to share in the direction of the 
Association, as well as to enjoy a 
rare week end of fellowship and 
pleasure at the Beach if desired. 
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school of Ministry 


June 53 


August 16 will also mark the 
beginning of the Ferry Beach 
Alumni and Family Fellowship 
Week which will continue until the 
twenty-third of August. All mem- 
bers of the Association are welcome 
and it is hoped that the attendance 
at the Annual Meeting will be large. 
Grorce W. Pennincton, Secretary 

Ferry Beach Park Association 


NEW YORK COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 

On April 12, 1952, the Committee 
renewed the license of Albert F. 
Ciarcia for one year. 

On May 15, 1952, the Committee 
granted a letter of license to preach 
for one year to Walter Woodman; 

Authorized the ordination of 
Robert W. Sterling, fellowship to be 
conferred by Dr. AngusH. MacLean; 

epee the ordination of Albert 
F. Ciarcia and recommended him 
for fellowship to the Connecticut 
Fellowship Committee. 

Dismissed from fellowship, Rev. 
Joseph Voso, who has assumed a 
pastorate in another denomination. 

—Lyman Acuensacn, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH ALUMNI AND 
FAMILY FELLOWSHIP 
INSTITUTE 

When we received the copy for 
our over-all spread of Universalist 
Summer Institutes printed in June, 
it did not contain an announcement 
of the Ferry Beach Alumni and 
Family Fellowship Institute, August 
16-23. ‘ 

Professor and Mrs. Myles W. 
Rodehaver of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity will be assisted in leading 
the program by the Rev. and Mrs. 
Lyman Achenbach. 

A special ae has been 
planned for children of parents who 
will attend the family life dis- 
cussions. 


(Section 520, P. L. and R 


The Bethany Union for Young W 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a com- 
fortable home to young women o 
moderate means, both busines 
women and students. The Union 
within easy access of all parts o 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and 
board, including light and heat. 


For further information write to 
MRS. PEARL S. DUMAS 
Superintendent — 


256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mas: 


ALICE C. LANE, President 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Treasure 


THE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted to the education o: 
young men and women fol 
responsible citizenship and 
positions of leadership in bus’ 


ness, government, and 
professions. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


Lawyer: “You say you were ab 
thirty-five feet away from ~ 
scene. Just how far can you 
clearly?” “af 

Old Farmer: “Wal, when I w 
up, I see the sun, and they tel 
that’s about 93 million miles aw 

— The Watchman-Exat 


